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Editorial 


DeceMBER sees the close of the presidency of Lionel R. McColvin. Few men in the record of 
the Library Association have more deserved the eminence the office affords and the feeling is 
aroused that it is all too brief a tenure. None has used twelve months to more useful purpose. 
He presided over the Annual Conference with dignity and conduéted the unfortunate Annual 
Business Meeting with a fairness that was scrupulous. He has given several public addresses, 
a notable one being that at the Manchester Public Library Centenary which may be read in 
The Manchester Review (Autumn, 1952); has served on at least one Government committee, 
has opened libraries, unveiled the L.C.C. tablet to William Ewart ; has found time to address 
various branch and divisional meetings of librarians, to serve on the N.C.L. Executive 
Committee, to sign the Fellowship certificates of successful candidates and, of course, has 
presided over every meeting of the L.A. Council and, we understand, with such success that 
complete harmony ruled in that very miscellaneous body. He passes on his office with honour 
and with our gratitude. 
* * * * * 

1952 saw many changes in office and in life. The losses were the most severe for many 
years past. Albert Mansbridge, whose name will live as long as the N.C.L. and the W.E.A., 
of both of which he was founder, endure, Sir Frederic Kenyon, librarian, scholar, author and 
prince of chairmen, Sir Henry Thomas, another scholar-librarian whose knowledge of Spanish 
literature was recognized internationally ; and now, at the close of the year, Sir William 
Ll. Davies, Librarian of the National Library of Wales. There are of course others; for 
example, Miss Overbury of West Riding, Arthur B. Peters of Inverness, D. Rhys Phillips of 
Swansea, T. J. Bailey of Hampstead, Miss Annie Caddy of Swadlincote, and Mrs. Myra 
Bunce formerly of Bebington, all of whom served libraries well in their day. The retirements 
included Mr. J. F. Smith of Liverpool and Mr. A. H. Gillgrass of Cheshire, Mr. G. K. Wilkie 
of Leicester and Captain Richard Wright of Middlesex amongst many others; and now 
Mr. Duncan Gray of Nottingham is announced. Appointments were Dr. Chandler to Liver- 
pool, J. P. Wells to Oxford, J. G. McPeake to Chester, L. Helliwell to Southend-on-Sea, 
J. P. W. Bryon to Eccles and, to County chiefships, S$. G. Berriman, Middlesex, and Miss L. 
V. Paulin to Hertfordshire , and there were many appointments and retirements in other 
than chief librarianship—probably as many as in any year on record. 

* * * * * 

A well printed centenary issue of The Manchester Review, the quarterly of the public 
libraries, is a treasurable affair. It records the addresses, letters of congratulation and the 
proceedings which were held on September 4 in celebration of the opening of the first library 
in 1852 to which we have referred earlier in these pages. There is a good portrait group, and 
excellent small photographs of the present Chairman, Miss Kingsmill Jones, and her three 
immediate predecessors in the office. There is also a reproduction of the message of con- 
gratulation written from Buckingham Palace by the Duke of Edinburgh, from which we make 
an extract which may well become as famous amongst us as “the university which all may join 
and none need ever leave” uttered by King George V at the opening of the National Central 
Library. The Prince, writing “as a Past President of the Library Association,” says : 

“A library service is not just books and fine buildings. The essential factor is the 
devotion of men and women who have spent years of study and training as librarians. 
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They have the twofold task of guarding the books and guiding the readers. Manchester 
owes a debt of gratitude to these truly public servants.” 


What more appropriate message could come into the hands of librarians at Christmas 
time to renew their faith in their work in these most difficult times ? 
* * * * * * 


Librarians may occasionally resent criticism but never, we hope, suggestions. In the 
Municipal Review (November) Councillor N. Hunt, described as “the Youngest Member of 
Darwen (Lancs.) Borough Council,” writes : ““We can improve our library service,” and asks 
primarily if we are satisfied that libraries give the maximum benefit. As “our public libraries 
are now eStablished as one of the common services of a local authority,” this he thinks is a 
convenient time to ask that question. He thinks that apart from the borrowing and reference 
sections, and the provision of newspapers and magazines, few libraries—and this is especially 
true of those in towns and small communities—really make an effort to attract and cater for a 
larger section of the public.” It will be seen that the writer’s experience of our work must 
as yet be in the elementary Stage. It is, nevertheless, a thoroughly sympathetic and useful 
article, representing an attitude which all councillors should cultivate and all librarians en- 
courage. His suggestions, even if they are not the “‘new methods, reorganization and increased 
efficiency,” he premises to be desirable, are worth running over as a check by the small 
community librarian. These are: The library should be appointed the official information 
centre. It should keep a local events diary, information on clubs, societies and recreational 
organizations ; a panel in the entrance hall should show what is on at theatre, cinema and 
concert hall. (Perhaps some revenue might come from this ?) ; names and addresses of doctors 
dentists, public officers, council members, distinétive traders, etc., should be available. 
Magazines could be collected for the needy. Exhibitions should be regular features. The 
librarian might run “quiz or essay” competitions. Boxes for suggestions on all municipal 
matters should be available. Then there should be better lighting of rooms, “decrease in the 
overpowering mountains of books that surround a borrower in the typical public library (s/c). 
No bookshelf should be above 6-7 ft. high. Ladders may be convenient, assistants may be 
nearby, but this floor-to-ceiling block is unnecessary.” More walking space is needed, and 
every volume should have an annual inspection “and only those with, for example, a circulating 
period of one-quarter should be retained on the active shelves” ; they should be on view in 
“a section set aside for such occasionals.” 

It may perhaps be suggested that Darwen has here an enthusiast who might be willing to 
make a journey to Preston or to Manchester or Liverpool, with a side glance at Wallasey— 
there are many other near libraries—where he could learn what we are doing. Meanwhile 
his interest is appreciated. 

* * * * * * 

At the annual meeting of the Contributories held at the National Central Library many 
were introduced to the now finished and occupied library building. Its completion had been 
delayed for several months owing to the discovery that a long steel girder which supported 
the north wall was hollow and dangerous ; and this involved the Trustees in the expense of 
very extensive piling to about twenty feet into the London clay, an expense which ran beyond 
the resources of the Library. The Chairman was able to announce that the Carnegie Trustees 
had granted £7,500 towards the cost as “‘a single and final grant, which has been given only in 
recognition of quite exceptional circumstances.” This generosity raises the complete sum 
which the Carnegie Trustees have given to the N.C.L. and its auxiliaries, outlier libraries, 
regional library systems, union catalogues, etc., to the magnificent total of £300,281 in the 
thirty-seven years the Library has existed. 

* * * * * * 

We are happy to publish an article by Richard H. Dillon, Research Librarian, Sutro 
Branch, California State Library, which has been inspired by “Mr. Robert Collinson’s excellent 
article” in our September number. Mr. Dillon’s library is perhaps not so large as Stanford’s 
Library, but is doing much good research as the article indicates. It specialises in English 
history, * * * * * * 


We wish all Librarians a Happy Christmas ! 
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The Hereford Chained Library 


By Joan Firru 


IN order to understand the significance, and appreciate the excitement of comparatively recent 
discoveries concerning the Hereford Chained Library, it is necessary to have a slight knowledge 
of the history of Chained Libraries in general. In the Middle Ages the few books in existence 
were kept in cupboards and chests, or they were chained to desks in the Church. The Chained 
Library proper began about 1320, but contrary to popular belief, not all the books were 
chained. Students were allowed to choose books which they needed for their studies, and 
it was only the residue which were chained. The students worked in a room provided for 
the purpose, or in carrels in the Cloister as in Gloucester Cathedral, but in either case it is 
certain that a very striét watch was kept on all unchained books lent out, in view of the faét 
that a book was as valuable as a farm, and much easier to Steal. 

The Fourteenth Century Chained Libraries were of the Lectern Style as in Lincoln 

Cathedral. The word “‘leétern” brings to mind the modern version in a Church upon which 
rests the Bible, but the majority of Lecterns in Libraries consisted of a sharply sloping rest for 
the books, probably about six or eight, sometimes a shelf underneath as in Lincoln, and a 
backless bench to accommodate three or four people. Leéterns before which the reader had 
to Stand were popular in Cambridge until the Seventeenth Century, and in France, Le¢tern 
Libraries were being installed as late as the first decade of the Sixteenth Century. In Italy, 
Michelangelo’s work on a development of the Lectern idea may be seen in the Laurentian 
Library. 
Obviously a Library containing only Lecterns could not accommodate many books, and 
as Cathedrals and Colleges acquired more books a new system of storage had to be devised, 
and the Stall System became popular. It first appeared in Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1480, 
and was a two tier type, that is, it consisted of two shelves above a projecting table. A rod 
ran the length of each shelf bottom, and to this the chains from the fore-edge of the book 
were attached. As we shall see later, the three tier press came much later, and originated 
in Hereford. 

The third and latest style of Chained Library was the Wall System. This, as the name 
denotes, consisted of shelves against a wall, with long backless benches in front. This style 
of library was introduced into England by Bodley in 1610 for the new Arts End and Selden 
End of his Oxford Library, and was probably modelled on the examples in the Escorial in 
Madrid which were built in 1563. In 1682 St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, was the first College to 
adopt the Wall System for its Chained Library, but an example of an unchained Wall Library 
may be seen in Worcester Cathedral. 

The earliest mention of a library in Hereford Cathedral is in the will of Bishop Bothe 
or Booth in 1535 in which he bequeathes his books to Hereford Library, twenty of which may 
still be found there today. In 1582 a Commission was appointed by Queen Elizabeth to enquire 
into complaints that the Library, housed at that time, above, and not in the Cloisters, was dirty 
and neglected. The Statutes drawn up by the Commission, and signed by the Queen are now 
in the Bishop’s Palace. In 1590, the Chapter A& Book records the removal of the Library 
from the Cloister region to the Lady Chapel, the vacated room being refitted for use by the 
Cathedral School. 

After the removal, the Library was “enlarged, restored, and enriched”, mainly through 
the enthusiasm of Thomas Thornton, the Precentor, who became Master of the Library in 
1595. 

In 1611, after seeing the very latest in library equipment in Bodley’s library, Oxford, 
Canon Thornton introduced the three tier presses now in existence. Until 1950 it was thought 
that these presses dated from 1590 and were copied by Bodley, but documents came to light 
recently which disproved this theory. Any shelves below the desk level were definitely a 
later addition in Hereford, probably as late as the middle of the Nineteenth Century. An 
innovation on the Three Tier Press was a hinged desk, and in Hereford the hinges are 
peculiar in that the lower strap of the hinge is nailed to the under side of the desk, whereas 
elsewhere it is nailed on top. It became necessary to hinge the desk with the introduction of 
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the third tier because the chain rod for the bottom shelf is about two and a half inches below 
the desk, and so it must be possible to put it down in order to reach the rod easily. The 
seats in the Lady Chapel consisted of ends from the Cloister Library in Gothic Style, but the 
actual seats were almost certainly new in 1611 as Lectern seats would not have proved suitable 
for three tier press seats. 

In 1611 the Dean presented a Donors’ Book, and Canon Thornton inscribed the names 
of those who had presented books to date, and it is from this Book that we obtain the 
knowledge that there were few books in the old Cloister Library. It would also appear that 
the chaining of the books there had been much neglected because the Commission set up by 
Queen Elizabeth set great store on the necessity for careful and regular chaining of the contents 
of the Library. 

In 1841 it was decided to move the library, and the books were stored for some time over 
the College Cloisters, and eventually housed in the Archive Room over the North Transept 
aisle in 1855. During the interim period of storage, and at the time of re-assembling much 
damage was done. Parts of the Library equipment were scattered about the Cathedral, and 
presses were put together wrongly. No one at that time showed any respect for the antiquity 
of the Library as shown by the complete disregard for the history of the fittings in adding 
deal cornices of Nineteenth Century moulding to the presses. 

By 1897 the value of the Chained Library was becoming appreciated once more, and it 
was decided to move it to the recently rebuilt Upper Cloister. Unfortunately no one consulted 
a plan of a Mediaeval library, and the lay-out of the new room was completely wrong. The 
Library fittings and furniture were transferred from the Transept Chamber with the greatest 
care, and according to plan, with the result that quite unknown to those responsible, all the 
mistakes made in 1859 were perpetuated. The room proved to be far too small, and the 
original idea of rechaining the books had to be abandoned owing to lack of space. 

In 1930, an offer by Mr. H. C. Moffatt to restore the Transept Chamber, and rehouse the 
Chained Library therein, was gratefully accepted. No one had any conception of the magnitude 
of the 1859 confusion, and it was thought that only four presses remained. It was not until 
the restoration of the Transept Chamber was complete, and experts began examinations of 
the presses that it was discovered, mainly due to the enthusiasm of Canon Streeter, that nearly 
double the amount of library equipment was scattered around the Cathedral. His diary of 
day by day discoveries in his book, Te Chained Library, makes really thrilling reading. One 
day he suddenly discovered that some pews were in reality press seats, on anotheroccasion, a piece 
of the bottom strap of one of the old desk hinges was unearthed in a disused loft over the Choir 
aisle. Here was all the excitement of the search for buried treasure. Then came the jig-saw 
task of fitting all the treasures together, the result of which was seven presses instead of four, 
a complete set of seats, enough chains to refit all the books which showed evidence of previous 
chaining, fifty-nine original rods, and even some of the clips by means of which the chains 
had been attached. When everything was finally assembled in its original form, it was 
naturally found that the Transept Chamber was too small, and so Mr. Moffatt generously 
offered to restore the Upper Cloister for the residue, thus housing four presses in the Transept 
Chamber, and Thornton’s three presses in the Upper Cloister. 

The Hereford Chained Library which is the largest and finest in the Country is essentially 
Elizabethan now, the fittings as we have established date from that period, and there is a 
marked preponderance of printed books over MSS. The Donors’ Book contains the names 
of books which were loot from the King of Spain, brought home in one of Raleigh’s ships, 
and it is not a very fanciful flight of imagination to picture Shakespeare taking a lively interest 
in this Library. 


Our attention was arrested by the statement by a lady who criticises novels in a popular 
Sunday newspaper that she read, and apparently enjoyed reading, thirty-six new novels a week. 
There are of course those whose glance takes in a page at a time but as a continuous practice 
this speed seems penal. Librarians may feel that a considered judgment on the two or three 
which only can be written about when all this literary steeplechase has been run must be an 
extremely difficult thing to produce. It is, however, interesting to learn how much attention 
the writer of the new novel may hope to receive. 
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A San Francisco Research Library 


By Ricuarp H. DILLon 
(Research Librarian, Sutro Branch, California State Library) 


Tue cacophonous screechings of noisemakers had hardly died in San Francisco’s streets when 
Sutro Library opened its doors to the California public, for the day was January 2, 1917. 
It is not recorded whether any New Yeat’s celebrants visited the new institution as part of 
their long-lived rounds, but it is certain that a growing number of serious students has, 
through the years, come to the collection for help in their research. 

The heirs of wealthy Adolph Sutro, German-born Mayor of San Francisco, philan- 
thropist and mining engineer, presented the library to the State of California with the proviso 
that it be located in the city by the Golden Gate. Since the State Library is located in the 
capital, Sacramento, the Sutro Library became the only branch of the California State Library. 
Sutro’s plan was to establish a European-type scholarly library on the Pacific Slope. Accord- 
ingly, he bought tremendous numbers of books in England, in Mexico, and on the Continent. 
For example, he purchased during the 1880’s the Sunderland or Blenheim Library, the library 
of the Carthusian monastery of Buxheim (near Ingoldstadt), and the duplicates of the Royal 
Bavarian State Library in Munich. 

Sutro located his collection in a building on Battery Street, San Francisco, where a 
cataloging cadre began to work the books into a research library. Additional space was soon 
found necessary and the second floor of the historic Montgomery Block was taken over 
as the volumes formed stalagmitic piles. 

After Mr. Sutro’s death in 1898, his estate became involved in litigation and the library 
was almost forgotten. Thus, what was probably the largest private library in the world— 
numbering some 250,000 volumes—lay dormant. 

In April, 1906, San Francisco was virtually destroyed in one of the most frightful earth- 
quakes of all time. The holocaust which followed hard on the heels of the temblor was the 
actual culprit. The Battery Street books of Sutro’s Library were destroyed and the Montgomery 
Block was threatened, but luckily spared. To wreak worse havoc, looters broke into the 
latter building and tore sheets from books and newspapers to wrap around cigars which 
they had stolen from a storehouse on the ground floor. 

Dr. Emma Sutro Merritt, Adolph Sutro’s daughter, fought to save the collection and’ 
it was largely due to her great efforts that it passed into the possession of the California State 
Library. Between 90,000 and 100,000 volumes remained of the quarter million in the original 
colleétion. 

This 90,000-plus figure is an approximate one and is particularly misleading in the case 
of the Sutro Branch, California State Library, since a single bound volume may contain 
dozens or even hundreds of pamphlets collected together. These pamphlets constitute one 
of the most valuable segments of the entire collection. Adding materially to this 90,000 figure 
also are the vast amounts of ephemeral materials in the Sir Joseph Banks papers and in other 
special collections. These include broadsides, letters, manuscript records, charts, diagrams, 
maps and drawings. It has been estimated conservatively that this sort of material would run 
to some 175,000 pieces, and some estimates range as high as 300,000 pieces. 

Certain areas of Study are especially well covered, such as theology. Here you will find 
excellent sources on the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. Erasmus and Luther are 
represented, as are many of their contemporaries. Most of the books in Latin are concerned 
with religious matters but there are also works in history, medicine and science. Of the 
estimated 3,000 incunabula possessed by Sutro at the time of the earthquake and fire—believed 
then to be about one-seventh of all incunables in the world—only a few more than forty 
escaped the flames. The collection is valuable for any student of the Catholic Church and its 
long history, particularly in Spain and Mexico. The Sutro Library Project of the late 1930's, 
a Works Progress Administration-sponsored historical research programme, claimed that 
Sutro Library’s collection on the Catholic Church was the largest in the western half of the 
United States. 
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There is a good collection of voyages and travels in the library in addition to a large 
number of works on history. There is also a vast amount of material available for the study 
of English drama, prose and poetry, with rarities including Shakespeare first folios, early 
works of Jonson, Swift, and De Foe. 

The field of English history is especially well represented at Sutro Library. The treasure 
for American students of Britain’s past is the collection of 25,000 pamphlets and broadsides 
covering all phases of British history from the 17th to the 19th Centuries. The 17th Century 
group is particularly strong and offers an absolutely unique store of information on Cromwell, 
the Stuarts and the Revolution as far as Western United States libraries are concerned. It is 
said that this collection of pamphlets was originally gathered together by Macaulay, and used 
in the preparation of his histories. 

Special collections include a group of 140 Hebrew manuscripts and some 300 books and 
pamphlets dating from the 14th to the 19th Century. Another example is the Japanese 
collection ; here are numerous works on flower arrangement and texts of various kinds all 
with the delightful illustrations reminiscent of Hokusai and Hiroshige. 

In Americana, the Library possesses a fine group of sermons, orations and tracts which 
throw much light on the social history of the colonial and early national periods. California 
includes files of early newspapers and ephemeral periodicals of the Pacific Coast theatrical 
world as Figaro and The Footlight. 

Sutro Branch is one of the three major trans-Mississippi genealogical libraries and the 
only one of the triumvirate to loan its materials widely. 

Finally, there is the Sir Joseph Banks manuscript collection. This is practically a library 
in itself. Banks’ papers cover all phases of activity in 18th Century Britain for Sir Joseph’s 
curiosity knew no bounds. His nimble concerned itself with botany, naval architecture, 
ballooning, counter-revolutionary measures, African expeditions, Hudson’s Bay trade, the 
South Seas ... One could extend this subjeé list almost infinitely. 

San Francisco is indeed fortunate to possess a research library of such value. Housed 
with the San Francisco Public Library, it fills the gap of older reference works caused by the 
1906 fire’s total destruction of the Public Library’s collection. No visitor on a bibliothecal 
jaunt throughout the United States should pass by the twin libraries of San Francisco’s 
Civic Centre. 


A Note on how some Publishers produced Reinforced 
or Special Library Bindings 
for Public Libraries nearly 50 Years ago 
By McGitt, F.L.A. 


Ir was a matter of satisfaction to Librarians nearly 50 years ago when some publishers agreed 
to issue books in reinforced or strong bindings calculated to withstand the wear and tear of 
books in public libraries. Too often books in defective bindings were published—probably 
strong enough for private buyers but not good enough for their best customers, the public 
libraries. These libraries then (as they do now) had a right to expect that a book should have 
been issued to their readers more than the average 20 times. “It had been calculated (then) 
that the issues of a modern novel, counting publishers’ binding and re-binding combined, 
numbered less than 80 issues.” Some libraries made it their duty to encourage the publishers 
in their meritorious work by purchasing, when possible, these volumes when replacing. 

In 1910 the firm of Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons agreed to issue some of their 
books in reinforced bindings but the demand made for them was small and the firm discon- 
tinued the practice. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons were enterprising enough to issue all the volumes (600 then) 
of their Everyman’s Library series in special library bindings. Quarter pigskin, 2s.; cloth, 
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1s. 6d. This series as everyone knows brought (and brings) within reach of all much of the 
best literature of all ages. The books were so strongly bound it was hoped from tests made 
that re-binding would not be necessary. 


In one of the busiest libraries in London where they were subjeéted to hard wear and 
rough usage, not one failure was reported. This library when ordering replacements, always 
ordered from this series, if published. The specification then was as follows and may interest 
some readers to-day : 

“The books are sewn on strong linen tapes which are attached to the boards. A 
special glue has been made to keep the books thoroughly flexible. The end-papers are 
lined with a cotton fabric, and they are passed round the first two and the last two sections 
of the book, so that it is impossible for them to break away. The covers are mill-board 
(not straw-board). The cloth is linen-faced cloth specially prepared to resist both dirt 
and wear, and the thirteen sections of the library are bound in thirteen different colours, 
so that they may be easily discernible. The lettering is clear and distin& without other 
ornament.” 


The most careful manipulation in the workmanship made the books ideally fit for public 
library use; for special readers in schools; and school libraries where they had to stand 
constant handling and rough usage. The whole of this series in this form was recommended 
by the Library Association of America. 

Two British firms, that of Mr. Henry Frowde and Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
had agreed about this time to issue a large number of children’s books in strong library 
bindings and about 200 volumes were issued. These books gave much satisfaction and the 
principal features of these bindings were : . 

Bound from new quires ; the larger books were sewn by hand with linen thread on the 
“all along” (or one sheet on) principle ; each section being sewn through the tapes at these 
portions ; for smaller books machine sewing was found satisfattory; books were sewn 
on four (in some cases five) tapes, which were firmly secured between split boards ; first and 
last sections were lined in their folds with jaconet and each section was strengthened by a strip 
of linen in the centre and sewn through ; illustrations were guarded with jaconet round the 
adjoining section and sewn through ; end-papers were of good quality paper and made with 
linen joints and sewn on to the tapes; the books had French joints, which, while giving 
freedom at the hinges, allowed thicker leather to be used than in the case of ordinary joints ; 
best flexible glue was used on the backs; boards were mill-boards of good quality (not 
Straw-boards) ; corners of the books were blunted . . . to allow the cloth to be securely turned 
in; pigskin and morocco were guaranteed to be free from injurious acids ; the morocco used 
was that known as “Oasis Morocco” which had been proved to be a satisfactory material 
for library binding. The cloth used was the Bancroft cloth, technically known as “Legal 
Buckram” ; this cloth was selected in 1908 by the United States Bureau of Standards and used 
for the binding of Congressional documents ; where Bancroft cloth was not stipulated the 
cloth used was Winterbottom’s Imperial Morocco cloth, fast finish, one of its advantages 
was that soiled places could be cleaned by the application of a damp sponge ; the back was 
boldly lettered with the title and author’s name and finished with blind fillets ; edges of the 
book were sprinkled. 

Some American publishers issued popular books in reinforced bindings to meet the 
requirements of the American Library Association. The extra cost was from two to twenty 
cents a copy. These books were found to be very satisfactory and were issued on an average 
more than one hundred times without any repairs being necessary. 

Messrs. The H. R. Huntting Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, also made a 
speciality of issuing popular books of various publishers in reinforced bindings suitable for 
libraries. The binding was done by the New England Library Bindery. “The first and last 
signatures were reinforced with muslin, and cloth strips were placed at the joints, pasted on 
fly-leaf and sewn through. Where paper was flexible the binding would in most cases outwear 
the cover. Where thick spongy, or heavy calendered paper is used the reinforced binding 
will add to its durability, but is not guaranteed.” A fuller description and list of volumes 
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published by these firms were given in THe Lisrary Wor.up, March and April, 1912, and 
February, 1913. 

In THe Lisrary Wor p for March, 1952, there is the following note : “In these pages we 
have drawn attention at various times to the increasing use of ‘perfect’ binding, the unsewn 
method which is apparently the most economical way of covering popular ‘consumable’ books. 
‘Patra’ inform us that their work on this matter has been limited to the factors which deter- 
mine the strength of this binding (‘as measured by laboratory tests’). They have been able 
to make recommendations on adhesives, paper and technique, but they have not been able to 
pronounce on the relative durability of sewn and unsewn books in public library use. They 
are now experimenting with this, with books placed in such a library and meanwhile have 
an open mind on the subject.” And so the quest goes on and good luck to the experimenters ! 


We deeply regret to report the death on December 2nd, from heart failure, of 
Mr. F, G. Rendall, Keeper, Printed Books Department, British Museum. 


Wales lost a valuable scholar-librarian when Sir William LI. Davies died on November 11. 
He succeeded Sir John Ballinger, with whom he had Served, as Librarian wf the National 
Library of Wales, and, in due course, became a familiar figure to many librarians. His work 
at continuing the collections founded by Ballinger and increasing their range, the various 
alterations to the building, and for Welsh bibliography, as examiner for the L.A., as member 
of the Executive Committee of the N.C.L. and a pioneer of library co-operation in Wales 
won him the respect of the profession, and in his own county his learning and beneficent 


influence will be long remembered. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 


For some years now it has been felt in- 
creasingly that disinfection of public library 
books was merely a sop to public fears. 
Indeed, some of us had cast longing eyes to 
Scotland where there is no legal necessity for 
disinfecting public library books that may have 
been in contaét with an infectious disease. 

Those then, who read The Municipal Journal 
must have been a little shocked to read in the 
issue dated November 14th, that the Deputy 
M. O.H. for Leicester had been investigating 
- scarlet fever patients prevented the spread 
of the fever. His report hereon categorically 
States that, it is possible for books from scarlet 
fever patients to spread infection and that, 
therefore, appropriate measures such as dis- 
infection or destruction to deal with such 
infected books should be continued. 

However much we may think that dis- 
infection is unnecessary and a waste of time, 
such a report must commend our attention. 

What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


time I can » Scotland 
claims pride of place. DUNDEE’S The 


Library Service is an adult guide, artistically 
designed, illustrated and unusual. One would 
be forgiven for imagining the publication came 
from the United States. However, congratu- 
lations to all concerned. 


HON NOURABLE MENT TION 


~BURY’S Your Library ‘Lift, Autumn, 1952. 
The usual mottled covered brochure of high 
produétion standard. The following sentences 
are worthy of repetition in all public libraries, 
“A book borrowed from the private collection 
of a friend is seldom returned in a dirty or 
damaged condition. Surely a book borrowed 
from a public collection is worthy of even 
greater care and attention.” 


BETHNAL GREEN’S Modern German 
Fiction. An individualistic fold-over noting 
that over 2,000 German texts are available. 

GLASGOW’S The Short Story. <A list of 
selected books that should find a ready welcome 
to many librarians besides Glaswegians. 


HAMPSTEAD’S Post-war European litera- 
ture. Worthy of note, if only for showing 
initiative. Printed catalogue slips are stapled 
into a small booklet. The entries cover trans- 
lations from most European languages. Handy 
for the pocket, cheap to produce and a clever 
idea. 


| 
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FIRST AGAIN * 


AN IMPORTANT INNOVATION OF 
GREAT INTEREST TO ALL LIBRAR- 
IANS AND IN RESPONSE TO MANY 
REQUESTS 


NEW FICTION 
IN 


BLUNT’S 
LIBRARY EDITION 


OUR NEW LIST NO. 14 HAS JUST 
BEEN CIRCULATED 


OWING TO LIMITATION IN NUM- 
BERS IT WOULD BE HELPFUL IF 
LIBRARIANS WOULD ORDER 
EARLY, PLEASE 


* 
* 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 


Showrooms: Head Office & Works:- 
100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. NORTH ACTON ROAD 
LONDON W.C.1 HARLESDEN, N.W.10 


MUSeum 5650, 0335 ELGar 7411-2-3 
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HOVE’S November Book List, 1952. <A 
fold-over in deep on light blue. Within the 
confines of comparatively little space it is 
amazing to see how many books have been 
noted and the generous space given to 
annotated fiction. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books, 
Autumn, 1952. Rivalling Kent’s production 
and could well have been issued by either 
county. The usual blank page for notes is 
missing and one wonders why since the idea 
seemed good. 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


BrRMINGHAM.—City Librarian, F. J. Patrick, 
F.L.A. Population, 1,112,340. Rate, 6.72d. 
Income from Rate, £190,124. Total Stock, 
1,448,039. Additions, 101,760. With- 
drawals, 68,010. Total Issues, 5,789,493. 
Tickets, 431,871. Branches, 26. Delivery 
Stations, 4. 

Steady growth of the libraries, and substantial 
age in many direétions is reported during the year 

‘ing reviewed. Increased bookstocks brought 
increased issues, and total circulation, which was the 
second highest on record, showed an increase of 

229,809 when compared with the previous year. Both 

adult and junior lending departments recorded greatly 

increased issues, while a gratifying extension of the use 
made of the Commercial Library is reported. The 
ereétion of a new branch library at Glebe Farm is 
nearly completed. The question of further branches on 
sites which have already been secured, has had to be 
deferred during the present embargo on new building. 

During the year 2,758 books were issued from the 

Shakespeare Memorial Library which now contains 

34,488 volumes in 64 different languages. 

Leicester.—Chief Librarian, G. K. Wilkie. 
Population, 285,061. Rate, 6.11d. Income 
from Rate, £53,859. Total Stock, 227,283. 
Total Issues, 1,239,112. Branches, 8. 
Evening Branches, 2. 

This Report covers the past three years and is the 
last that will be presented by the present Chief Librarian, 
Mr. G. K, Wilkie, who is due for retirement in 
November this year. During the period covered by the 
Report the new branch library at Braunstone has been 
completed and some of the older branches have been 
reorganized and refitted to bring them up to present 
day Standards of attractiveness and service. Three years 
ago book circulation experienced a slump, but last 
year there were signs of a revival when an increase of 
36,992 over the previous year was achieved. Last 
year’s total, however, is Still well below the aggregate 
recorded in the last printed Report. The use of the 
Reference and Commercial Libraries showed a good 
increase over the last published figures. Ways and 
means of extending the accommodation in the Central 
Lending Library have been under consideration, but 


it has n° yet been possible to put any plan int 

operation. The ereétion of branch libraries on ney 

housing estates .. also under consideration. 

MANCHESTER.—City Librarian, Charles Nowe 
M.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 703,175 
Rate, 8.8ld. Income from Rate, £209,894 
Total Issues, 5,958,534. Distri€ét Librarie: 
32. Delivery Stations, 2. Travellin 
Libraries, 2. 

Manchester Libraries proudly present their 100) 
Report. Containing over 50 pages the Report cove 
the founding and progress of the Library sySter 
giving much historical, statistical and other interestiny 
information, together with many old and new phot 
uraphs. Turning to the service of the past year litt! 
change has been experienced in the annual turnov 
of bookstock. The slight decline in the use of hom 
reading books in the adult lending libraries was due 
the enforced reduction in the purchase of multip 
copies of popular works, owing to the general increa 
in their cost. The number of books borrowed from tt 
Junior Libraries showed a subStantial increase. 
much wider use was made of the resources of t 
Reference Library. The Travelling Libraries, whi h 
have at present 11 recognized Stations, are working to 
capacity, and further demands for their services are 
coming from the many housing areas in the outlying 
parts of the city. The new Hollyhedge Branch Library 
is now ready for opening, and it is hoped to establish 
further branches as soon as circumstances permit. The 
number of hospitals served by the libraries was again 
increased. The scale of fines on oy..due books has 
been revised. 

NortinGHaM.—City Librarian Duncan Gray, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 306,600. Total 
Stock, 348,704. Additions, 54,760. With- 
drawals, 69,841. Total Issues, 2,500,065. 
Borrowers, 61,481. Branches, 14. 

For the first time in the history of the libraries book 
circulation reached above 2} millions. All seétions of 
the service experienced greater demands upon their 
resources and total circulation reached a figure repre- 
senting an increase of 137,952 over the previous year. 
\n important feature in the year’s work was the opening 
of the Commerce department of the Reference Library, 
a much needed co-ordination of services previously 
distributed over several parts of the Central Library. 
The Reference Librarian reports that on most days 
the room has been full to capacity. The Superintendent 
of Branch Libraries says that the most pleasing feature 
of the year’s work has been the marked increase in the 
use of non-fictional works. Library facilities in the two 
villages now incorporated with the city, have been 
provided in the parish rooms of the villages. Over 
20,200 books were bound in the Bindery during the 
year. Visitors to the Natural History Museum totalled 
106,077. 

WortHinGc.—Chief Librarian and Curator, L. 
M. Bickerton, F.L.A. Population, 69,375. 
Rate, 4.62d. Income from Rate, £15,776. 
Total Stock, 110,112. Additions, 11,558. 
Withdrawals, 6,795. Total Issues, 1,051,570. 
Borrowers, 35,240. Branches, 2. Library 
Centres, 2. 

A total circulation of over a million was reached 
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SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 


Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Orange Free State 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 

* Natal 

* Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


| Telephone: ELGar 7292 


Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 
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Technical Freehand Drawing 


By F. C. Horstmann, A.R.C.A.(Lond.), F.1.B.D. A new 
volume in the well-known Secondary Technical Building 
Series. Profusely illustrated. 7/6. 


Non-Ferrous Physical Metallurgy 


By Robert J. Raudebaugh, Professor, Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Includes information on recent developments 
in the processing, fabrication and application of non- 
ferrous metals. With extensive bibliographies. 40/- net. 


Aircraft Instrument Design 

By W. H. Coulthard, M.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., F.R.P.S. A 
— to the physical design principles of the standard 
ight instruments used in aircraft. 169 illustrations. 
40/- net. 


Aircraft Mechanic’s Pocket Manual 


By Joseph A. Ashkouti. A widely-used manual, with 
up-to-date and comprehensive data —_—" basic 
aircraft construction requirements. Fourth Edition. 
16/- net. 


The Technique of Design 

By P. J. Wallace. Shows how designs are developed from 
the earliest rough sketches to the final drawing. 16 
illustrations. 12/- net. 


Fundamentals of Physics 

By Henry Semat, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, The City 
College, New York. Invaluable for Sixth Forms and first 
year students in Universities and Technical Colleges, and 
can be used as the basis for many different types of physics 
courses. 35/- net. 


Wind Tunnel Technique 
By R. C. Pankhurst, D.I.C., A.R.C.S., Ph.D., A.F.R.Ae.S., 
and D. W. Holder, A.C.G.I., D.I.C., B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S. 
Profusely illustrated. 700 pages. 57/6 net. 


Medical Mycology 

An Introduction to its Problems 

By G. C. Ainsworth, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. A sound intro- 
duction to the subject, with extensive references to the 
available published material. 8 plates and other illustra- 
tions. 15/- net. 


The Microbiological Assay of the 
Vitamin B-Complex and Amino 
Acids 

By E. C. Barton-Wright, D.Sc., F.R.I.C. An up-to-date 


survey of procedure and methods of computation used in 
microbiological assay. |8/- net. 


Gestalt Therapy 

By F. Perils, M.D., Ph.D., R. F. Hefferline, Ph.D., and 
P. Goodman, Ph.D. A study of excitement and growth in 
the human personality. 466 pages. 45/- net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD., Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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for the first time. This represents an increase over the 
previous year of 90,352. This continued success is 
putting an enormous Strain on the Central Library 
which is well over 44 years old, and was designed to 
serve a population of a third of the present day figure. 
The need for a new Central building and also some 
branch libraries is Stressed in the Report. Visitors to 
the Museum during the year totalled 82,265. 


Memorabilia 


One more “first” to Leeds was the award 
to the architect of the Crossgates Branch 
Library of the R.1.B.A. bronze medal for the best 
building erected in the area of the West York- 
shire Society of Architects in the years 1939-51. 
At a ceremony held in this delightful branch 
on November 20th, the Lord Mayor fixed a 
plaque on the library to celebrate the award. 
A happily-worded duplicated “order of pro- 
ceedings” gives a pleasant account of the 
building from which near five million books 
have been issued in the twelve years of its 
existence. 

* * * 

Thurrock sends us a duplicated list of 
Chriftmas Presents, i.e. of books suitable for the 
children graded by age. Mr. E. Cave prefaces 
it by the warning, the truth of which every 
librarian recognizes, that children do not 
invariably fit into age groups in their reading. 
A useful list. 

* * * 

Librarians generally might do well to read 
the Report of the Advisory Body of Librarians, 
which is part of the (London) Metropolitan 
Boroughs’ Library Committee for 1951-52. 
The union catalogue of non-fiction in the 
public libraries received 58,539 additions. of 
titles from individual libraries, but under a 
new system of notification each title is 
consolidated on one slip in the catalogue, 
from which fact it would appear that 7,050 
single works were added to the general stock. 
The advisory body speaks of its desire to 
extend the use of the special collections in 
London libraries to non-London ones; this 
is an interesting goodwill prospeé. 


* * * 


The Editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
September, 1952, remarks: “On our ex- 
perience the average individual librarian is one 
of the most pleasantly witty inhabitants of 
this vale of tears. It is only when he is being a 
librarian amongst other librarians that he 
seems to edge towards a jejune and colourless 
State”. This seems rather like a warning to the 


modern library worker who tends to assemble 
more and more into branches, seétions, 
divisions, guilds, clubs and other combinations 
of librarians amongst librarians. Does anyone 
object ? 


* * 
Mr. J. F. W. Bryon, of Eccles, as we learn, 
also from the A.L.A. Bulletin, has been 


endeavouring through that journal to get in 
touch with an American librarian having a 
library and area comparable in size and 
population with his own, “‘with a view to the 
regular exchange of views and ideas.” It 
seems a worth while endeavour. 


* * * 


The famous and in some ways unique 
Preston Guild Merchant, a festival which 
has been celebrated since 1328, and, since 1542, 
every twenty years, has been held this year, 
and the Borough Librarian has co-operated 
with the Art Director and Curator and the 
County Archivist to provide an Exhibition 
in the Harris building concerning _ this 
institution. A well-printed Catalogue of Docu- 
ments has been published, which contains also 
an account of the collections that illustrate 
the Guild, as well as a selective bibliography, 
the whole making an agreeable pamphlet of 
40 pages. 

* * * 

Library school magazines will no doubt 
continue to increase as it would seem to be a 
necessity of student life to have in each its 
own enclosed society communication. The 
Link, that of L.O.S.A. the old Students of 
University College, London, Library School, 
is now of long standing. The North-western 
Polytechnic School, London, has not yet* got 
a regular one, but lately issued an ingenious, 
witty and, in parts, very clever “special 
memorial and farewell” number called Hangover 
which points to a definite state of mind, 
indefinitely expressed. Some good pen 
portraits of staff and students ; a ballad “never 
before published” entitled “Pancras Willie” 
relating in nostalgic tones how he biked to 
his exam., or from it—we are not quite clear— 

And when he came to bonny Wood Green 

The wives were drinkin’ tea ; 

And every borough that he rode through 

Subscribed to the B.N.B.— 
which we quote in commendation of the said 
boroughs. His knowledge of that fad, 
however, did not save poor Willie from the 
plough! and his gruesome fate is told with 
due pathos and ends in knotted roses. There 
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A BRIEF EXPOSITION 
OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE NEW CHURCH 


by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


This litthe work was written as a fore- 
runner to The True Christian Religion, 
and contrasts the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches with 
the essential doctrines of The New 


Church. 
New translation just published 
Price 3s. 6d. (4s. post free) 
from 


THE 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (INC.) 
20 BLoomspury Way, Lonpon, W.C.1 


PULTENEY & COMPANY 
Library Suppliers 


take this opportunity of 
thanking librarians for 
their warm response to 
our library lists and extend 
to them the compliments 
of the season. 


338 Kings Rd., Chelsea, $.W.3 


Flaxman 1194 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Britron Street, 


CLERKENWELL Roap, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


MAY WE CONTRACT 
YOUR LIBRARY BINDING 
FOR 1953—1954? 


FOR 
ECONOMY & COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION USE 


*PLASTIBAK 


REGISTERED BINDINGS 
* 


KENSETT 
REGENCY BINDERY 
BRIGHTON 
ESTABLISHED 1881 
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is excellent fooling in a note on documentary 
reproduction by the Grisslie-mist copy printer ; 
another good ballad of the student’s woes in 
imitation of John Skelton’s “Sparrow’s Dirge” 
and much else. We only wish we had space 
to print two excellent sets of verses, one a 
most ingeniously metrified and witty ode, 
which we received separately on the centenary 
of Melvil Dewey from this popular School. 
* * * 

A Bibliography of Library Buildings, 
published in mimeographed form in four 
separate parts, covering together all sorts of 
libraries is a recent publication of the Royal 
Institute of British Architeéts which should 
interest most librarians. The set, price 1s. 6d., 
can be obtained post free from the Institute. 

* * * 

Last month the D.S.I.R. had a section at the 
Industrial and Commercial Information Ex- 
hibition at Manchester Central Library which 
illustrated how advice and information is 
provided for industrialists, particularly for 
small firms. Each year D.S.ILR. provides 
twenty thousand abstracts from information 
published in journals and reports. 

* * * 

In his Chiaroscuro, the first series of auto- 
biographical fragments by Augustus John, are 
many references to the life, work, death and 
mountain-top funeral of John Sampson who 
was librarian of Liverpool University and 
foremost gypsy scholar.” His best 


our 


known work was The Dialect of the Gypsies of 


Wales and his life, whenever his library duties 
allowed was spent with gypsies, as indeed was 
that of John who accompanies his memories 
with an excellent charcoal portrait of the big 
portly scholar-librarian who must have been 
a spiritual son of George Borrow. 
* * * 

Some assertions of Dr. E. A. Savage (see 
his Memories) : 

“Librarianship is tame and easy-going, 
but it has its uses: I sank back into it with 
content, and later rested in it with happiness ; 
the books made up for its drab side.” 

“A single book, even a rubbishy book, 
will start a line of reading or Study, extending 
over years, if the subject arouses interest in 
the reader.” 

““Most chiefs are happy if their assistants 
can class, catalogue and find books.” 

A Savage quotation : 

“Never let your association hamper its 

Strongest members. Democracy is_ the 


apotheosis of mediocrity. If the many would 

advance they must look to the leader to 

guide them.”—John Cotton Dana. 

Our comment: This means, does it not, 
that librarians should be happy in the good 
leadership of J.C.D.? It was, of course, 
good ! 

* * * 

The University of Bristol held a celebration 
of the Bi-Centenary of the poet Thomas 
Chatterton last month; and it interests us 
to note that the chair at the first session was 
taken by Mr. James Ross, the former City 
Librarian. A paper by the late E. W. H. 
Meyerstein was read amongst other important 
items and, it may be mentioned in conneétion 
with these that on several occasions Meyerstein 
has acknowledged the help in his research on 
Chatterton to Mr. Ross and the Public Library. 

* * * 

A gramophone society, inaugurated at 
Clydebank Public Library, draws together 
music lovers in the town to fortnightly 
recitals, with critical and historical comment, and 
provides a meeting place for record collectors 
and enthusiasts. The meetings are on alternate 
Fridays in the Lecture Hall of the library, and 
there are already fifty members. 

* * * 

Peterborough public library, for ever 
associated with its first librarian, Louis Stanley 
Jast, has not in recent years figured much in 
the library press. It is undergoing develop- 
ment under the care of Mr. Stanley Dean. 
A second post-war branch library on a small 
scale has been opened at Dogthorpe-Newark 
and is proving itself at 2,000 issues a week. 
It certainly has a novel name. 

* * * 

“Little more than the cost of a packet of 
cigarettes, a single seat in a cinema, half as 
much as a_ hair-do.” To these endless 
equivalents of the cost per person per annum 
of libraries, Mr. Sidney W. Anderson offers, 
in his Fourth Annual Report of Carshalton 
Public Libraries, one more—“‘only 4s. 9d. per 
inhabitant, or slightly more than the monetary 
equivalent of one gallon of petrol.” A col- 
lection of these phrases might be made, 
resembling the collection of doggerel which 
some newspaper offices expose at their 
counters for use by relatives writing obituary 
notices, but that of course is done for the 
increase of advertisement revenue, and ours 
would be a longer-term affair. Incidentally 
Mr. Anderson calls his report—a very good 
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e of an economical service in which 27 per 
it of his people are borrowers each drawing 
out 25 books a year — “Books for the 
ople.” <A collection of these “attention- 
lue” titles would also make an interesting 
thology. 
* * * 

The first-fruits of the retrenchment cam- 
ign of the L.A. is the substitution of a 
,capper for the L.A. Record on ordinary text 
per, printed however in the now familiar 
ed with white title and panel, for the thick 
per one. We understand there is a wager 
etween a number of librarians that no one 
as yet noticed the change,—except themselves. 


* * * 


Among the Staff bulletins we receive we 
ive once before noticed that of Hull. The 
imbers we have read lately are evidence of a 
vell-organized set of workers who can be 
sven confidential information about the 
rogress of library estimates; for example, 
they are told of revisions and “reference back” 
before their adoption, and that, as the city rate 
produces only £7,000 for a penny an eight- 
penny rate had to be levied for 1952-53 even to 
meet the estimates as drastically reduced. The 
Staff is asked by the editor to assist in keeping 
down the costs of printing and Stationery and 
fuel, light and cleaning. Such _ internal 
approaches are good. The bulletin gives news 
of staff appointments, retirements, transfers 
from department to department, annual closing 
periods, examination successes, and the aétivi- 
ties of the Staff Association. This summer a 
cricket match with Sheffield library staff was 
held at Hull to which 80 members came from 
the steel city and an exciting and most enjoy- 
able day was spent. We should like news of 
other Staff guilds or associations. Some 
current interest in them has been created by a 
suggestion from Tottenham that staff guilds, 
associated with the L.A., should be established 
in every library system and their local and 
co-operative meetings should replace the 
divisional and other meetings of assistants. 
Comment, please. 


* * * 


In these columns there has already been 
commendation of the excellent county 
quarterly, The Derbyshire Countryside, which is 
edited by the Derby County Librarian, Mr. 
Edgar Osborne. The Oétober-December issue 
has beautifully-illustrated articles on the great 


buildings, Bolsover Castle for example, the - 


villages and their life, the Peak Forest Tram- 
way, Folk-lore (riddles), former river traffic, 
cave names and many other traditional and 
current matters, We do not know any county 
that has a more attractive local “illustrated.” 


* * 


A certain frigidity in advertisements might 
be thawed if this advertisement fro .. the 
A.L.A. Bulletin were studied : 

“Get in on the ground floor. University 
of Kansas, under dynamic new young 
Chancellor and new Direétor of Libraries, 
plans expanded library program over next 
several years. A few junior professional 
positions open now and during next few 
months offer to imaginative young people 
with book sense a chance to participate with 
present Staff in many new plans. Entering 
pay $3,300—3,600; retirement plan, 
month’s vacation, all professional advantages 
and encouragement. Lawrence, Kansas, 
pleasant small university town, hour from 
Kansas City.” 

This somehow suggests that an officer yet 
to be appointed to libraries is “the Direétor of 
Encouragement.” But the advertisement is 


irresistible. 


The Editor of the 4.L.A. Bulletin (Sept., 
1952) remarks : “In our experience the average 
individual librarian is one of the most pleasantly 
witty inhabitants of this vale of tears. It is 
only when he is being a librarian amongst 
librarians that he seems to edge towards a 
jejune and colourless state !” This gives a new 
slant on Sir Frederick G. Kenyon’s alleged 
quotation of “the more we are together, the 


merrier,—” 
* 


The Restored Building of the N.C.L., an 
article which appeared, from the pen of 
R. H. Hill, in The L.A. Record, has been 
reprinted on a plate paper which shows up the 
seven photographs which illustrate it with 
excellent definition. It is, of course, a descrip- 
tion of the recreated interior of the Library 
which has been undertaken with such success 
by Mr. F. G. Thomas, F.R.1.B.A., to which 
reference has been made several times in our 
pages, and is a desirable pamphlet. 


* * * 


The Greater London Division of the 
A.A.L. contemplates an excursion of its 
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members at Whitsun next to Paris, to visit the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and other libraries and 
of course to combine this judiciously with the 
sights of Paris. Those who are interested in 
this commendable and enjoyable enterprise 
should write to M. L. Hodges, Hanwell 
District Library, Cherrington Road, London, 
W.7, and will receive detailed particulars in 
December. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Notwithstaading the country’s economic 
difficulties the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury were able to increase their grant-in- 
aid to the National Central Library last year, 
from £25,000 to £27,250. This sum included 
£1,000 to compensate for the final stage in the 
discontinuance of the generous contributions 
made for so many years by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. There was also a 
very notable increase in contributions from 
libraries. The total number of books issued 
by the N.C.L. or through its agency to 
university libraries during 1951-2 was 16,997, 
an increase of about 26 per cent over the 
figure for the previous year; but it is signifi- 
cant that, on the other hand, university 
libraries lent no fewer than 38,962 books to 
other libraries. 


The 13th Annual Meeting of Contributories 
to the National Central Library was held on 
November 21st, 1952. 


During the past five years the British 
Council’s library system has become the most 
far-flung network of libraries in the world, 
with a total holding of nearly 900,000 volumes. 
Unfortunately, today, with book prices rising 
steeply and a budget for books reduced to 
only about a quarter of what it was five years 
ago, the task of keeping the libraries alive 
with new books is indeed a difficult one. 
Those responsible deserve much credit for 
the able manner in which they are endeavouring 
to overcome their difficulties. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a 
grant of $142,800 to Keio University, Tokyo, 
for the development of its Library School. 


Antiquarian & Modern Book Lists 
posted regularly on request. 


L. LAMBERTH, 256 Durnsford Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London, S.W. 19. 


A new postage stamp of considerable 
interest to librarians has recently been issued 
by the United States Government. It repro- 
duces one of the four mural paintings in the 
New York Public Library. The background 
of the stamp is an unfolded scroll bearing the 
legend: “500th Anniversary of the printing 
of the first book, The Holy Bible, from movable 
type, by Johann Gutenberg.” On the left 
of the legend is a vignette showing a scene in 
Gutenberg’s shop when he was printing the 
Bible. 


The recently opened new Library of the 
State University of Iowa well illustrates some 
of the advances that are being made on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Among these are 
a room seating 250 people, designed for 
group-use of audio-visual material, and 
modular construction of the Library to enable 
interior walls to be moved as and when changes 
become necessary. 


The Government of the Phillipine Islands 
has adopted a plan to establish 1,000 municipal 
libraries during the next five years, and has 
earmarked $300,000 towards the cost. 


In Cuba the new National Library is steadily 
rising on its site in Havana, close to the 
University of Havana and to the south-east of 
the city centre. 


The Dewey Decimal Classification is being 
translated into Spanish, under the auspices 
of the Colon Library of the Pan-American 
Union, with the Organization of American 
States accepting responsibility for organizing 
and directing the translation. 


A new Library Association has come into 
being in the Saar, with headquarters at 
Saarbrucken. Qualified, full-time librarians 
in the Saar are all admitted as members of the 
Association. The Association wishes to 
establish contacts with library associations 
in other countries. 
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The present Library of Manchester Muni- 
yal College of Technology traces its direét 
lescent from the Library of the first founda- 
tion in 1824. “The eagerness,” quotes a 
vtiter in the Jubilee Year commemorative 
blication, “with which the boys in [1824] 
ail themselves of the library’s advantages,” 
, paralleled by the constant demands made on 
e library by Staff, students, and outside 
dies today. The Library occupies a dis- 
iguished place among specialized libraries 
the country and awaits its translation to the 
ore commodious quarters allocated to it in 
i¢ larger College to increase its usefulness 
id enhance its reputation. 


The Summer School of Archives and 
listorical Research held annually in the very 
eautiful buildings of St. John’s College, 


‘ork, is not usually attended by many 
brarians. The introduction afforded to 
rimary materials, though perhaps more 


aluable to those about to read History at a 
Jniversity, might well advantage library 
ssistants. The School is open to both 
graduates and non-graduates and a more 
charming and at the same time suitable 
milieu could hardly have been selected. 


In his latest Annual Report, Dr. Luther 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, is a strong 
advocate for increased income and a larger 
Staff. Among many points in his very long 
and detailed Report, Dr. Evans remarks that 
with the present Staff the volumes on their 
250 miles of shelving can only be checked once 
in nine years. “Meanwhile, books shelved 
out of place are for all practical purposes lost. 
In other words, we shall soon face a break- 
down in our machinery unless we can redress 
the balance between basic and end-product 
activities.” These are serious words, indeed, 
but the whole Report should be studied by 
other librarians, for it is one of peculiar 
importance and interest throughout. 


From June of this year the Film Library of 
Belgium is publishing, under the auspices of 
the Belgian National Commission for Unesco, 
a quarterly review under the title Bib/iographie 
internationale du cinéma. ‘This international 
bibliography is intended to deal with all books 
and other publications bearing on the subject. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
REFERENCE 
British AurHors BEFORE 1800. A _ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Stanley J. Kunitz and 
Howard Haycraft, Eds. Illus. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co. (Agents: Glasgow, 
W. and R. Holmes). $6.00. 


The biographies of some 650 authors from the early 
writers to Cowper and Burns, written in an informal and 
chatty style with much detail as to their personal lives. 
Poets, essayists and religious writers predominate. The 
biographies vary from 300 to 1500 words in length, and 
are arranged in alphabetical order, as in other volumes of 
the series, with cross-references from variant name 
forms. A list of their principal works follow in every 
case; 220 portraits are included, and the volume is 
well produced. 


GENERAL 


Berry (Ana M.) Understanding Art. Edited 
by Judith Wogan and Bride Scratton in 
collaboration with Eleanor M. Elder. Illus., 
some in col. Studio. 21s. Od. net. 


The Studio publications are always to be welcomed. 
They are beautifully produced and contain valuable 
information for all art lovers. The present volume is 
no exception to the rule, as it will certainly tell teachers 
and students, as well as many other readers, what to 
look for and how to appreciate the beauty of the work 
of the masters. 


BusH (Douglas) English Poetry. The main 
currents from Chaucer to the present. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


The intention of this, the latest volume in the 
“Home Study Books,” edited by B. Ifor Evans, is to 
show the continuity of English poetry as an art rather 
than to present a formal history of the subjeét. It is no 
light matter to survey the work of six hundred years 
in a small volume of 222 pages, and the author, who is 
Professor of English at Harvard University, has 
fashioned his material in succinét and readable form. 


CHEESMAN (Evelyn) Sealskins for Silk. Illus. 
Map. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 


A true sea Story about the adventures of the 
pioneer trader and explorer, Captain Fanning, when, 
in 1790, he sailed from New York in the Betsey brig 
to hunt seals to take to China in exchange for silk. 
Miss Cheesman, herself a seasoned traveller, has col- 
le&ted much of her information from the records in 
the Admiralty Library. From the opening pages in 
which one sees Fanning as a not over scholarly boy at 
school right up to the end of the book, the charaéter 
of this amazing man becomes Strangely alive to the 
reader. With a descriptive touch here and there 
Miss Cheesman creates her atmosphere at will. Pirates, 
Storms, Cannibals and shipwrecked Mariners, etc., 
provide the ingredients of a very exciting adventure 
Story. 
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Dak.inG (Sit William Y.) So It Looks To Me. 
Autobiography. Illus. Odhams. 21s. Od. 
net. 

(An autobiography wisely told and rich in reminis- 
cences. The author writes his book in the belief that 
the tale every man can relate best and with most value to 
his fellow creatures is the tale of his own existence. 
He quotes O. Henry,“ . . . all tales fall into insignificance 
before the romance of my own life.””. This former Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh has been in his time horse dealer, 
bookseller, journalist, insurance salesman, hotel- 
waiter and shop assistant—enough material there to 
make his life a romance. A book worth having, 
especially by those who find the pattern of famous 
lives fascinating reading. 

Exuis (Jennifer) The Duchess of Kent. Illus, 
Odhams. 16s. Od. net. 

This volume has been written with full access to 
unpublished material and private family album photo- 
graphs. It deals with the Duchess’s childhood in 
Greece up to her post-war life at “Coppins.” It gives 
an intimate portrait of a beautiful and courageous 
lady and will be greatly enjoyed by many readers. 
FarrFax (Alan) The Science of Cricket. 

Frontis. Illus. Odhams. 2s. 6d. net. 


\ technical book dealing with all aspeéts of 


Cricket written by a world famous cricketer who writes 
with expert knowledge. It should be greatly appreciated 
both by keen players and by supporters of the game. 
The illustrations, which include photographs of the 
bowling and batting technique of many famous 
players, are varied and detailed and are a great help to 
the elucidation of the text. 

GALLATIN (A. E.) and Oniver (L. M.) A 
Bibliography of the Works of Max 
Beerbohm. Soho Bibliographies, III. Hart- 
Davis. 30s. Od. net. 

The Starting-point of this important bibliography 
was the compilation by Mr. A. E. Gallatin of biblio- 
graphical notes. Mr. Gallatin’s works have long been 
out of print. The present work appears in a new 
arrangement which all readers should find clear and 
concise. The volume is well produced and thoroughly 
reliable. 

GorDOoN (Strathearn) and Cocks (T. G. B.) 
A People’s Conscience. Frontis. Constable. 
21s. Od. net. 

Enquiries into several of the more prominent 
social problems of the 18th and 19th centuries which 
give the reader a vivid insight into the work that goes 
on in a little publicised seétion of Parliament, namely 
the work in the Chamber and in the Committee Rooms. 
The examples cover such social evils as Debtors 


Prisons, Conditions of Chimney Sweeping and of 


Children in Factories, Transportation, etc., and provide 
reading for all who are interested in the social history 
and conditions of their country. The simple question 
and answer form which some of these enquiries take 
throw into Stark relief the horrors which were only 
too frequent in the conditions then existing. 
MACDONNELL (J. E.) Valiant Occasions. 
Constable. 15s. Od. net. 

Vivid descriptive and non-technical articles con- 

cerning the activities of the Royal Navy and the Royal 


Australian Navy in the Second World War, provide 
the matter for this book. Mr. Macdonnell was a 
gunnery-officer in the Royal Australian Navy until 
1947, and gives a “ ‘shot by shot’ account of authentic 
naval engagements.” 


Osporne (W. C.) and Turner (C. G.) Ed. 
Woods’ Practical Guide to Fan Engineering. 
Illus. Colchester. Woods. 10s. 6d. net. 

\ compact, detailed yet easily assimilated textbook 
of the basic principles of Fan operation and seleétion, 
dealing with many of the problems of Fan engineering, 
in simple and often non-technical language. Of use to 
the Heating and Ventilating Engineer at home and 
abroad. 


(Fulton) The Greatest Book Ever 
Written. Maps. The World’s Work Ltd. 
25s. Od. net. 

The author has written this simple narrative of the 

Old Testament in the hope that it will fill readers, 

especially of the younger generation, with a desire to 

read the source of his inspiration, the Holy Bible. He 
has kept striétly to the text of the Bible and added only 
information which is backed by careful research. 


Parron (William) The Scrap Log of an 
Engineer. Illus. Stockwell. 12s. 6d. net. 

An account of a Chief Engineer’s experiences in 
the Merchant Navy in peace and war from 1933-1945. 
It will have a Strong appeal to all those who love the 
sea and ships and have a taste for true adventure. It 
will also provide good reading matter for readers who 
are interested in faéts concerning Geography and 
Commerce. The author does not confine himself to 
generalities but throws light on the work done in that 
little known region of a ship, the engine room. 


PLeENDER (Lady) Ed. Lord Plender. Some 
Writings and Speeches. Illus. Gee. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

A commemorative volume of some of the writings 
and speeches of Lord Plender, colleéted and edited by 
his wife. Lord Plender held a high position in the 
world of accountancy and finance. His charaéter, ideals 
and many interests are well brought out in this carefully 
seleéted volume. 


Reep (Sir Stanley) The India I Knew. 1897- 
1947. Frontis. Illus. Odhams. 21s. Od. net. 
This book deals with the social, political, economic 
and cultural aspeéts of Indian life. It gives a vivid 
picture of many events and personalities encountered 
by Sir Stanley Reed in India during the years 1897-1947. 
Sir Stanley, one time Editor of The Times of India, has 
a thorough knowledge of all aspeéts of Indian life, and 
writes with a sympathetic understanding of its many 
problems. 


FICTION 


Jesse (F. Tennyson) Tom Fool. Evans. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tom Fould falls in love with the sea at the age of 
fourteen years when he goes with his family, in the days 
of the Gold Rush, to Australia. He becomes an 
ordinary seaman and fulfils his passion for the sea and 
ships. It is a beautifully written and sincere piece of 
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wk, about a young man whose guiding Star is Beauty 
Life, whether it be found in the world around him, 
love, or in his beloved sea. 


(Helen) and Haxuipay (Brett) Ed. 
20 Great Tales of Murder. Hammond. 
10s. 6d. net. 


An entertaining piece of fiétion for the leisure hour. 

the Editors have colleéted together twenty gripping 

es of suspense by members of the “Mystery Writers 

America Inc.,”—all thriller writers of a high 
vondard. 


iEPPARD (Hilary) Some Day I’ll Find You. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

Penelope Graham-Browne falls in love with a 
in of lower class than her own, and finds out when 
e is married to him that she cannot make a “‘go”’ of 

How she is rescued makes a very readable story. 


rAcey (Anne) Love Will Venture. Jenkins. 
9s. 6d. net. 


This is a tale of Elizabeth and Ian. Ian is averse to 
wriage and it takes Elizabeth a long time to change 
3 views on matrimony. 


JUNIOR 


AWKEN (Pamela) Air Hostess Ann. Frontis. 
in col. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 


\ novel about one of the most popular and _ publi- 
xed careers for girls, that of airline hostess. Much of 
is Story is based on faét and provides a wealth of 
tailed information for the young girl who is “air- 
‘uck.”” 


OGEBOOM (Amy) Dogs, and How to Draw 
Them. Birds, and How to Draw Them. 
Illus. Putnam. 6s. Od. net. 


A well produced series showing children how to 
draw their favourite animals. There is a photograph of 
each particular dog or bird followed by a short descrip- 
tion or Story, then simple diagrams and instruétions 
for a child to copy and read. Children will get satis- 
faction and pleasure from these two little books. 


Lampert (Richard S.) North for Adventure. 
Illus. by Vernon Mould. Bodley Head. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A Stirring tale which takes the young reader from 

Hudson Bay across lands unexplored by white men. 

The background to this exciting story of exploration 


is historical and contains many authentic details of 
Indian Life. A good adventure story for boys. 


MACKENzIE (Kathleen) Red Conker. Illus. 
Evans. 9s. 6d. net. 


An exciting “‘out-door” Story centred round a 
beautiful horse, “Red Conker.” A group of children 
find “Red Conker” who is lost and return him to his 
owner with whom they become friends. They stumble 
upon a mystery which surrounds both horse and master. 
A good novel, especially for children interested in 
animals and country life. : 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
GOVERNMENT 


VACANCY FOR MALE CLERK : CENTRAL 
AFRICAN ARCHIVES 
Applicants must be single, between 16-19 
(up to 2! if released N.S. within last 12 
months), hold G.C.E. with English and at 
least 3 other subjects at ‘‘O"’ level. Whilst 
it is probable that the successful applicant 
will assume duty in Salisbury, he must be 
prepared to serve in Northern Rhodesia or 
Nyasaland. Duties will include the sorting, 
clarifying and cataloguing of Public Records 
and preference will be given to applicants 
with a short course in librarianship. It will be 
necessary to take the Dept’s. examination 
to qualify for promotion. 
Salary Scale: £267» £27 to £402» £66 to 
£468 « £40 to £668 » £33 to £800. Starting 
point depends on educational standard 
reached and up to 2 further increments for 
compulsory Nat. Service. 
Allowances: ©.O.L., 27% basic salary. 
Prospects: There is a high proportion of 
senior posts with salaries up to £1,852 gross. 
Apply immediately for application forms 
and full details to the Secretary, Rhodesia 
House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Posseir (Eric) Ed, The World’s Greatest 
Christmas Stories. The World’s Work Ltd. 
21s. Od. net. 


From all over the world, the author has colleéted 
tales of Christmas written by famous authors such as 
Dickens, Hardy, Hans Andersen, Mann, Hugo, Tolstoy, 
and many more. An excellent book for children to 
possess as an antidote to the modern trend towards 
realism and away from the world of fantasy and 
imagination. The magical tales of “long ago” are a 
necessary part of every child’s heritage even in this 
somewhat soulless age. A rich fare indeed for both 
children and adults. 


Rarrery (Gerald) Grey Lance. Illus. Bodley 
Head. 8s. 6d. net. 


A well-written story of a young boy who, finding a 
savage wolf caught in a trap frees him and rears him as a 
companion. Set in the Canadian backwoods, this novel 
will appeal strongly to children who are both lovers of 
nature and of wild animal-life. 


W6LFFLIN (Heinrich) Classic Art. An Intro- 
duction to the Italian Renaissance. With 200 
illus., some in colour. Phaidon. 30s. Od. net. 


This beautifully illustrated book is an important 
work in art-historical criticism. The author Stresses 
the form of composition in his criticism. He is con- 
cerned with “‘aesthetics’—concepts of Ideals, of 
Pi&orial Form, of Beauty—rather than Historical data. 
It is a book to hold the attention of layman, student 
and professional artist. 
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NEW EDITIONS 
WiiutAms-Exiuts (Amabol) Men Who Found 
Out. Stories of Great Scientific Discoveries. 

Illus. Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

An instruétive and entertaining book for children 
between the ages of 9 to 14 years, containing Stories 
based on the biographies of Galileo, Harvey, Faraday, 
Darwin, Pasteur, Lister, Curie and some of the great 
men of Greece and Rome. This revised, new edition 
of “Men who found out” is a “must” for every child’s 


book-shelf. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

THE ACCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, November, 
1952.—A.L.A. BULLETIN, November, 1952.— 
BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, May-August, 
1952. — LIBRARIAN, Oétober, 1952. — THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Oétober and November, 
1952.—_THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, November, 
1952.—A.C.R.L. MONOGRAPHS, January, February, 
May, 1952.—ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, November, 
1952.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, November, 
1952. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Worvp.” 
November 21st, 1952. 
Sir, 
CuHaucer House 

Let me thank Mr. Sayers for his too-kind 
review of my book. He makes a small error 
which should not go uncorrected. I did not 
choose the name Chaucer House, though as 
chairman of the H.Q. Committee I had to 
propose it to the Council. The name was 
chosen by Dr. Esdaile or the late Sir Frederic 
Kenyon. My choice was Librarians Hall, after 
Stationers Hall, but I agree that the present 
name is better, somewhat less pretentious. 


Yours etc., 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
23 Braidburn Crescent, 


Edinburgh 10. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary 
November 20th, 1952. 
Sir, 
Toprcaittes, NOVEMBER Issug, 1952 

What do I think! That one of the responsi- 
bilities of seniority is to ensure that those 
beneath you do not have to suffer under the 
inefficiencies you had to bear. If senior 


Staff spent a small amount of time arranging a 
reasonable schedule, organizing work and 
service points, they would find that it is 
possible to give regular Saturdays off. (Except 
for the moment small County Branches since 
this problem is rather more complicated, but; 
possible.) We manage a Saturday issue off 
over 3,000 ; readers are given a more efficient \ 
service than in most libraries and they do not 
have to wait more than a moment or two for 
attention at even the busiest times. We 
have found that we issue on an average a book 
every 7 seconds of the day. Yet At staff, 
junior and senior, have per four weeks, one 
Saturday off, and one Saturday half day, one 
other day off and one other half day (Wednes- 
day, Thursday or Friday). Only essential 
work is done on Saturdays and such essential 
work other than public service provides 
carefully planned breaks of two hours for staff. 
No split duties are worked ; our shift system 
being perfectly regular and continuous—viz., 
a member of Staff may work out what he is 
doing next April Fool’s day or Guy Fawkes 
day if he pleases. Weekly evenings off do not 
change, principally one works either late 
Mondays and Wednesdays or Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. To bring this about all staff 
contribute to week-end duties. cataloguers, 
heads of departments and the Deputy Librarian 
and Chief Assistant head one shift each. Bene- 
fits are obvious from the duty point of view, 
but in addition all grades are kept in contaé& 
with service to the public be it only for two 
hours each week. We have no “back room 
boys” smugly hiding behind the scenes and 
telling us how to run a library, we all contri- 
bute. No exceptional brain worked out this 
system, nor is it the only one of its kind and 
any senior worth his salt could and should 
arrange similar duties to the general benefit 
of Staff and service. With the better con- 
ditions thus achieved libraries might be able 
to induce first class youngsters to apply for 
jobs and assure our place in the future. 


P.S.—We nearly always have a waiting list of 
applicants—Has this anything to do with it? 
Yours, etc., 
Lending Librarian. 


St. Marylebone Public Library, 
Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 
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